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^ ' Thejre is a nedd for conceptuali2atiofr<i.n the 

'd^eyelopment of a^Teacher Corps program and the instructionaJ, system 
which is part of that program. Program conceptualizat it)n should -hQ 
viewed as. an JLniportant process Wliich p.ermeates program design 
efforts. Corice'ptlializatibn of program j^urposes and objectives 
provides a base for. the design, develoj)ioent, and operation of program 
activities, evaluation, and management.. The greater the specificity 
and .expl^citness of. that conceptualization, the greater the 
likelihoQd of program- success • Instructional' system conceptualization 
involves the specifi^cation of competencies and the specification of^ 
instructional characteristics • The specification of competencies 
should be built on conceptualized role descriptipn; that is, 
specified in terms of the roles persons assume during tJie operation 
c5f the program, and/or* in terms of .-^Kose roles personJs are expected 
to play upon the completit)n of tl^' program, the specification ot th^ 
Instructional system^s opera;^^ii^i characteristics in advance of 
program operation is 'crucia;tv^ t6T it is this process which sets the 
"rules of the game". Th^ey should be detailed prior to the initiation 
of training activities. Conceptualization of the program and of the^ 
instructional system-is a prerequisite to maximizing program 
effectiveness. (RC) 
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Introduction* 



*In thil discussion, a Teacher Corps- program i8 viewed as a temporary^ 
organizatrion which has as its major ptarpose institutional change which 
is inte^^fed to ijnprove the educational opportunities provided low-income 
minoriw children.. Thus, program efforts focus ^primarily on two gpalfif:: 
(iK faailitating the achievement of those institutional objectives which 
are i^ended to improve the quality of instruction experienqed, biy children; 
and (jk) facilitating the acjiievement of institutional obJectiVefe which 
are Intended to improve the quality of the •professional preparation 
expptdenced by pre^ervice and inservice teachers. The internship — the 
ma^^apr* component of the program's instructional sjystem — is^the prima.ry 
v^icle used to facilitate the achievement, of those two sets ofK 
i/istitutional objectives. ' ' - ^' 

Therefore, the position qtaken here is ii^iat t ho s^^^o^axi^ responsible ' 
•for program design, development, 6nd operation Should give particular 
attention to: (l) those conceptualization processes which contribute to 
the design of the program as a whole; and/ (2) those^onceptualization 



processes which provide a foundation fpr the instructional system which 
is a major component of the total pro-am.' TKttB-^the purpose of this 
paper is to briefly discuss the need'^for and the/nature of conceptualization 
in the development et the Teacher Coi^ps progr^am and the instructional 
System which is a part oT 4^hat proj^am. Because of the focus of this 
session, only brief attention is ^given to the first of thesd processes — 
coftBeptualrisation of the total p^^ogr am— while somewhat greater emphasis 
is givPTi t6M;he^^econd — cone ept^^izat ion of the instructional system. 

' — " ; 

"S^aper presented at the ^jhnual meeting! of the National Teacher Corps, 
Washington, D.C., Jiine, 197^.. ^ 



Program Conceptualization . . * ' 1 

Program conceptualization should be viewed as an important DroeesB 
vhich permeates program design efforts. The folldving appears to he a f 
most useful sequence for designing a Teacher Cbrps program as it consists . 
of a series of tasks vhich give appropriate attention to the need for, , 
program cone eptua^^izat ion- While ^recognizing that the accompliBhment of 
such tasks tends to he contextual, the sequence presented here dops seem 
hoth valid and useful- / ' 

1. Designers of the program — representatives from the commtmity, 
school district, 1;eaphing profession, college, and states for 
example — should eigree that the purpose of the program is to 
"bring ahout institutional change — consistent with institutional 
objectives — which will significantly improve the educational 
opportunities of low-incom$, iiiinori(ty children- . 

2- Designers ahoxild conduct a need assessment which provides an 
ainialysis of the multi-institutional context and determines the 

^ nefeds of each institution in light of its explicit— and implicit- 
philosophies, goals, and/or objectives. • j 

3- Designers should identify those institutional objectives to which 
- . the program — given federal guidelines antj' resource realities — 

is appropriately able ta commit aiid ob^L^^te itself; that* is, to 
identify and select those institutional objectives which the 
program will undertake as program goa^s and objectives- 

k. Designers should give greater specif^icity— in light of the 

programmatic context — to ee^h of t^ose institui^ion^a objectives 
selected and should confirm eacli ^s a program objective - 

5- Designers — having conceptualized: the purposes of the program and^ 
having specified those purposesr in the form of objectives to 
which the program is confcitte<gt— shoiildi (a) design activities 
which have the potential to Vning about 'the achievement of those 
objectives, (b) design eval^iation pro'cedures'^ vhich will provide 
formative and simifliative information regarding the progress of 
the program with regard tp those objectives; and (c) design a 
management system vhich can operatiohalize the program design;' 
t that is, manage the program so that it can achieve itte objectives-' 
(Specification of •ehe^.management system and management tasks 
permits the ^development'^Df those personnel role descriptions ^ 
which are so vital to effectjlve program operation.) 

This very brief description 6f a program design sequence suggests that 
conceptualization is vital to /^e^operation of the program- Conceptualizati 
of "program purposes and objefttives provides a, base for the design. 
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development, and operation of pr^ogram activities, evaluation, and 
manag^ent. The view here is that this greater the specificity and 
explicitness of that conceptualization, the greater the likelihood of 
program success. 



Instructional System Conceptualization 

Generally, the internship is viewed as the center of Teacher Corps 
programs for it is this training which is seen as the major vehicla for 
achieving program objectives. However, the training of interns is only 
one component of the program's instructional system for tlie program may \ 

' he committed to the training of program staff, university faculty members, 
team leaders, principals, classroom teachers, community persons, an 
undergraduate teacher education students. Decisions 4n this regard result 

■ from the conceptualization of a program's instructional system. Tn^t 
conceptualization should huild directly from the program's stated 
objectives and is twofold. 7 

' ■ . / 

1. Designers of the instructional system — on the hasis of the program 
objectives and the program design — should: (a) identify those 
persons tTie system will train; and (2) specify thosGLTole-related 
training objectives — competencies — which those individuals will be 
expected to acquire and demonstrate as a' result of this training. 
This process results in a deoQription of the instructional system's' 
"curricultmi content.*' 

2. Designers of the instructional systrem should specify in great 
detail the operational charax:t eristics of \he instructional 
system; that is, designers should be very clear as to the nature 

of the instructional system. This process provides a fo\indation * 
for the- design, development, operation, CLnd evaluation of the 
system. ' 

Specification of -Con^etencies . The specification of competencies 
should be built on a conceptualized role description; that is, specified 
in terms of the roles persons assume during the operation of the program — ^ 
as in the case of program staff members— and/or in terms of those roles 
persons are expected to play upon the completion of the program — as in the 
case of interns. , The literature (Cooper, Jones, and Weber^, 1973; Houston, 
Dodl, and Weber, 19T3; and Johnson and Shearron, 1973) has adequately 
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described these processes within a competency hased- instructional system 
context which, is quite compatihle with the efforts ^of most Teacher Co; 

programs. Consequently, little etlse on this suhject is needed'here. 

_* 

However, there are , several recommendations. offered for your consideration 



1. Program Effectiveness is viewed here as a functidn of ^:wo 
interrelated factors: (-a) effective planning (program 
conceptualization ajid design), and (h) ccmpetent personnel 
(persons who know and do their Joh well). ' It is a well- * 

*/ conceptualized progi^. which* allows persons to fully understeind 
and appijreciate their i^^sponsihilities and it is. a well- 
conceptualized instructlvonal system (ajid i selection procfess) 
which provides- those persbns with the competence to fulfill 
those responsibilities t Tefean leaders are perhaps the best #s 
case in point ;^ < -\ X 

2. Role conceptualization \and competehqy specification best 
accomplished^ through coIISB^^tive efforts which result ijtx a 
consciously pluralistic view incorporating a multiplicity of 
inputs*. The experiences of the kuthors- suggest that a very 
effective team can be one consistijpg of university instructors 
and team leaders who operate as y^/^TS with the guideLnce and 
assistance of a program develoj^icit specialist and vho actively 

. seek input from a broader rang^/Of p;*ogra3n personnel (interns, 
community persons, state -personnel, teacher s*^, 9:Qministrators, 
and colleagues). 





3* The generation of cbmpetencies from clearly ^conceptualized role 
descriptions allows designers to move adequmely related 
instructional activities to, intended outcomes. This results 
in "more relevant" instruction and evaluation. And in turn, 
the traii^^^s greatly assisted by being aware of the program^s 
expectations .within the framework of his personal aspirations ; 
tlmjb is, the train^ is better able to link the instruction 
he experiences to the role to which he aspires. This enhances 
motivation and learning. 

k. The conceptualization process is often time consuming. However^o 
in terms of 'the benefits to be gained, designers can profit by 
"viewing it a time wisely invested rather than time wasted. 

Specification of Instructional Syst'em Characteristics . The 
specification of the instructional system^s operational characteristics 
in ^dvande of program operation is crucial for it is this process-— perhaps 
more thaji any other — which sets the "rules of the gfitoe." ^Educational 
research anji the eiq^eri^nces of many programs stiggest that many problems 
are avoided when operational expectations are known in advance. 



Consequently, the opei:ational characteristics of jithe instructiojial system ^ 
should be detailed prior to the initiation of training activities — tlie 
rules must be established before the game begins. ^ 

In this -regard, designers face many decisions. But a few are 
^ suggested below: * - . 

1. Will instruction be competency bas^T If so, to what ext^t vlU 
the instructional system be compet^cy based? And what will be the 
program's op^ational definition competency base4 instruction? 

2. Will instniction be campus-based^ campus-centered, field-centered, 
\ or field-based. And what will ^ the program's op er at iokal 

'\ definition of that alternative i?t selects? * " ' 

\ 3- Will instruction be modularize<a? If so, to what exten-t will the 
instructional system be modularized? And what will be the 
program's opea/atiofial^ definition of modular instructjion? 

k. Will instruction be personalize^? .If so, to what/extent will the 
instructional system be personalized? And what ,iH.ll be the 
^program's operational definition. of personaliz0& instruG^ibn? 

Obviously, it is both possible and important Ij&t designers deal with 
dozens of questions such as the ^ibove examples; th^e include questions 
regarding admission procedures^ evaluation, grading, and reporting 
policies; and instructor and support personnel roles. The point is this: ' 
it is for easier to deal with these issues prior to instruc^tion^or two 
primary reasons: (l) those who are responsible &)r operatingytlie program 
can be more clear as ro^lfeir ^Responsibilities ; and (2) tho^ who ore 
participants in W^^lijifed c^ be more aware of what isi^xp^cted of them. 
This knowledge permit's both gr.oupkto^ make better p6rj5^4| (Jecisions with 
regard to program. Indeed, only si^b^ knowledge l^ts one fctiow what he is 
"getting into" and permj|ts him to^i^\xy irf'* or "buy out." 
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SuTnmary I f 

This paper has atteimted to very briefly describe the need for 
conceptualization in lySthl program and instructional system design. Those 
who undertake the d^feigr^, Idevelopment , and operation of a Teacher Corps 
are faced with a sidt of complex tasks — and "far too little time ajid money. 
Consequently, Very o^tenHhe tendency is to give little time to 
conceptualization. .* This 'is particularly the case with regard to the 
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instructional system. Too often development efforts consist of instructors 
making their courses "competency "based" "by writing a feifcf inetructlonal 
objectives— usually "behavioral objectives "a la^Mager^^ — and putting " 
together a few modules. The result is not a competency hased instructiofial- 
system — or for that matter any kind of instructional system at all, but 
rather a Jigsaw puzzle^ of Vather ill-fitting pieces, The intent here is 
not to condemn for the press of time and lack of developmental resources 
has forced mtuch of this onfall who have undertaken^ such^ tasks. However, 
conceptualization of the program' ajid of the instructional system is 
prerequisite to maximizing program effectiveness.' It is clear that the 
benefits to be gained more than Justify the e^ffort. 

/ 
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